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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1968 sal : 
MONTH END DATA 
May April March May 

Seeres Rites we Heh oe 1,962 1,938 1,933 1,814 
Market Value of Listed Shares . . . . . . . (Mil. $) 74,704 70,262 67,757 63.646 
Par Value of Bonds Listed . . . . . . . . . (Mil $) 134,300 134,297 134,201 137,019 
Market Value of Listed Bonds. . . . . . . . (Mil. $) 135,370 134,546 134,167 140,426 
Market Value of All Listed Securities . . . . . (Mil. $) 210,074 204,808 291,924 204,072 é 
Stock Issues Listed. . . . . . .... - (No.) 1,402 1,298 1,395 1,354 ; 
Bond Issues Listed. . . . . . . .... . (No) 900 902 900 914 
Total Stock and/or Bond Issuers . . . . . . . (No) 1,225 1,221 1,218 1,198 















Stock Price Index (12/31/24 = 100) AB . . . . (%) 82.8 78.0 75.5 74.4 
Flat Average Price—All Stock Issues A. . . . . ($) 48.50 46.81R 45.65 47.90 
Shares: Market Value ~ Shares Listed A. . . . (S$) 38.08 36.25 35.06 35.08 























Bonds: Market Value + Par ValueA . .. . . ($) 100.80 100.19 99.97 102.49 
Member Borrowings on U. S. Govt. Issues. . . . (Mil. $) 154 95 68 130 
Member Borrowings on Other Collateral . . . . (Mil. $) 232 215 204 180 

Per Cent of Market Value of Listed Shares. . . (%) 0.31 0.31 0.30 0.28 
Member Borrowings—Total . . ... . . . (Mil. $) 386 310 272 310 














N. Y. S. E. Members’ Branch Offices . (No.) 921 914 917 905 
Total Non-Member Correspondent Offices . (No.) 2,709 2,706 2,702 2,602 



























Customers’ Net Debit BalancesC. . . . . . . (Mil. $) 615 572 550 530 
Credit Ext. on U. S. Govt. Obligations . . . . (Mil. $) 69 66 62 63 
Customers’ Free Credit Balances C . . . . . . (Mil. $) 619 614 592 652 


DATA FOR FULL MONTH | 




















Reported Share Volume. . . . . . . . . . (Thou.) 42.769 34,613 22,993 20,616 
Ratio to Listed Shares. . . ......- . (&%) 2.19 1.79 1.19 1.14 
Daily Average . . ....... .. « (Thou) 1,944 1,442 958 896 






















Total Share Volume (Incl. Odd Lots) D . . . . (Thou.) 43,765 27.692 27,031R 

Money Value of Total Share SalesD. . . . . . (Thou.$) 1,217,930 758,633 741,612R 

Reported Bond Volume (Par Value) . . . . . (Thou.$) 108,954 114,479 85,367 82,526 
Ratio to Par Value of Listed Bonds. . . . . (%) -081 085 063 060 
ee a ee 4,953 4,770 3,557 3,588 / 








{ 

Total Bond Volume (Par Value) D . ~~ « Chen 125,834 89,511 90,458 
Money Value of Total Bond SalesD. . . . . . (Thou. $) 81,942 62,799 63,880 
N. Y. S. E. Membership Transferred . . . . . (No) 14 4 4R 5 
RE GU Sc ee ee ee Oe 60,545 50,000 48,667 56,000 
6/15/48 5/14/48 4/15/48 6/17/47 

































Shares in Short Interest D . . . . . .. . . (Thou) 1,326 1,287 1,540 
































A—Based on issues listed at the end of each month; such issues 


C—Reported only by member firms which carry margin accounts. 
and/or their amounts vary from month to month. 


Excludes accounts carried for member firms which are 
members of national securities exchanges and for general 
partners of such firms. 





B—Adjusted for split-ups, split-downs and stock dividends but 


NOT for new listings or suspensions. D—Based on ledger dates. R—Revised. 
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The Gas Turbine 


Railroads and Soft Coal Producers Sponsor 


Development of New knergy-Producing Unit 


HE bituminous coal mining industry 

needs to invest at least $500,000,000 
during the next three years on new and 
better machinery and processing facilities. 
These improvement dollars must come 
chiefly out of earnings, which means that 
soft ¢oal’s profit-making prospect must 
also improve. The problem is a hard one, 
but it provides a great opportunity be- 
mechanized _ efficiency — already 
notable—will mean better and more 
skilled jobs for miners at continuing high 
wages along with better services to cus- 
tomers. 


cause 


Considering this, is the future promis- 
ing for bituminous coal? 

The industry has firm reasons for feel- 
ing that it is. It is recognized that 
America’s long-term reliance for solid, 
gaseous and liquid fuels rests upon the 
abundance of coal. Some features of the 
soft coal outlook are familiar. Steel can- 
not be made without coking coal. Coal tar 
chemistry pioneered the amazing growth 
of synthetics; among the 200,000 chemi- 
cals having their basis in coal are plastics, 
explosives, perfumes, dyestuffs, food 
colors, sulfa drugs, fertilizers and so on, 
upon which vast industries depend. 

The current five-year expansion pro- 
gram of the private public utilities indi- 
cates a 30 per cent growth for coal’s elec- 
tric utilities market. When one considers 
a competent projection that, by 1977, the 
nation may need an installed electric ca- 


Bituminous coal, graded to vari- 
ous sizes, pours into gondola 
cars at an Appalachian mine 


EWING 
GALLOWAY 


By HOWARD J. CARSWELL 


pacity of 250,000,000 kilowatts. or five 
times the existing 52,000,000 kilowatts of 
capacity, the imagination really begins to 
encompass the future demand for coal to 
produce energy. 


Progress of Gas Turbine 


And now the gas turbine, adapted to 
the use of powdered bituminous, has come 
beyond the blueprint stage, firing the in- 
dustry’s imagination. 

A turbine is a rotor or wheel caused to 
revolve by super-heated air or steam. In 
the gas turbine, in-drawn air heated by 
the burning fuel presses against a series of 
curved 


around the wheel’s rim. 


causing it to revolve. There are no pistons, 
o 


blades 


driving rods or other reciprocating parts. 
The simplest gas turbine employs the 
same principle as the windmill. 

A temperature of 1,300 degrees, Fahr- 
enheit, is needed to operate a gas turbine 
with thermal efficiency. At such a temper- 


















ature ordinary steel behaves like putty, 
but jet-propelled aircraft development has 
resulted in metal alloys which make the 
gas turbine possible. The basic parts are 
the “compressor” which takes in air and 
compresses it; the “combustor” which is 
the heating-up chamber, and the “blades” 
which are turned by expanding hot air or 
gas and transmit energy for driving the 
mechanism to which the turbine is at- 
tached. 

The gas turbine is not new in principle 
but industry has made far greater use of 
the turbine employing steam to generate 
energy in stationary and marine power 
plants. The gas-driven rotor differs from 
its steam counterpart as a prime mover, 
although applying much the same tech- 
nology. 

In industry’s constant effort to employ 






















new and revolutionary machines and 
processes, the coal-burning gas turbine is 
today the center of absorbing attention. 
The gas turbine is really the jet-power of 
super-heated air. It burns oil, too, but coal 
is the least expensive fuel in terms of heat- 
ing energy per dollar of cost. Intensive re- 
search is under way to adapt powdered 
bituminous to it. Foremost is the $2,800,- 
000 program of the Locomotive Develop- 
ment Committee of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., an undertaking supported by 
nine major railroads and four bituminous 
producers. Full scale operational tests of 
the coal-handling apparatus have pro- 
ceeded for months, and in due course two 
experimental coal-fired gas turbine loco- 
motives will be ready for road testing. 

Requiring no water, the gas turbine has 
also a recognized potential use for marine 
and stationary power units, especially in 
small and intermediate categories up to 
25,000 kilowatts. Being waterless, it does 
not need the bulky, costly auxiliary equip- 
ment of steam power, and in regions 
where water is scarce or alkaline, it would 
be of special utility. It operates smoke- 
lessly. It is simple, compact and with 
small lubrication and labor needs. 


Power Generated at Fuel Source 


Often water supply of rivers or lakes 


has required the generation of electricity 


at locations far from fuel sources. It is 
hardly extreme to visualize a day when 
gas turbine power plants can be located 
at coal mines and their electric energy 
output dispatched over wires directly to 
urban industrial centers. 

As for coal’s railroad market, it is in 
point that the railroads, especially in the 
East, have a self-interest in maintaining 
coal’s dominance because coal comprises 
their largest single category of freight. 
The steam locomotive is still the work- 
horse of the rails and in the coal business, 
it is felt that the coal-burning gas turbine 
will eventually meet the challenge of the 
Diesel-electric. 

In such a discussion as this, covering 
only the high spots, a writer can hardly 
take space to become rhapsodic over a 
single projected measure to employ the 
vast bituminous reserves. We shall move 
on, to view the prospect from other angles, 
pausing only to note that America has 
enough mineable coal to last for centuries. 
Synthetic liquid fuels—when, as and if— 
portend an enormous investment of cap- 
ital for great refinery-like plants in new 
communities with water supply, coal min- 
ing labor and railroad servicing. Highly 
mechanized production of coal cheaply is 
imperative. This applies largely to the 
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enormous reserves of sub-bituminous and 
lignite which are inferior as solid fuels. 

Coal’s potentiality to synthetic fuels is 
this: coal and lignite constitute 98.8 per 
cent of this country‘s mineral fuel energy 
reserves, excluding atomic power ele- 
ments, by U. S. Bureau of Mines estimate. 
American technology in this field is far 
superior to the war-time German gas- 
synthesis technique, with the improved 
Fischer-Tropsch process of German origin 
appearing to offer the most promise here 
to the commercial manufacture of syn- 
thetic gasoline, synthetic fuel oil, high- 
heat-content heating gas and bulk by- 
product chemicals from coal and natural 
gas. Probably hydrogenation, a different 
process, is too costly for commercializing 
in America at this time, yet research 
perseveres. 

The oil industry spent an estimated 
$10,000,000 last year on synthetic fuel 
research, and the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
has been granted a second $30,000,000 to 
continue its synthetic fuels program. Two 
commercial plants are being built to make 
synthetic liquid fuels out of natural gas. 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
is collaborating with Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) on a pilot plant to develop the 
commercial procedure for using coal; and 
the former is planning its own commercial 
venture of a king-size coal refinery to 
make, by the gas-synthetic technique, gas 
of high heating content, synthetic liquid 
fuels and chemicals. Koppers Co. and Gulf 
Oil Corp. have cooperative plans look- 
ing toward the manufacture of synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal. 


Estimate of Capital Needs 


So much for a few of the elements com- 
prising the projected expectations of the 
bituminous industry. What of the steel- 
cold facts concerning capital necessities, 
costs and profits? 

The $500,000,000 outlay for improve- 
ments needed to enlarge mining and 
preparation facilities would be more than 
twice the profits of the entire industry, 
after taxes, during the last three years. At 
today’s prices, betterments and additions 
to equipment cost two or three times as 
much as before the war. Analysis shows 
that the profits of the three years are 
not as good as they seem at first glance. 
Adequate depreciation, for one thing, has 
aspects singular to coal mining. Depre- 
ciation reserves accumulated during the 
war years at the Government’s permissible 
rate are far from adequate to cover the 
costs of replacements at current high-cost 
levels. 

When a coal property plays out, the 


operation must pick up and move on, 
usually over a stretch of miles, and this, 
in effect, entails a new physical plant and 
oftentimes new housing and water sup. 
plies. The location must have railroad 
servicing, a new tipple for mechanical 
cleaning and sizing; auxiliary build. 
ings for shops and offices; new roads 
and elaborate underground arrangements 
for electric power, drainage, ventilation, 
safety precautions, machinery and trans. 
port. All this costly transfer of operations 
is in addition to normal provisions for 
upkeep and replacements of equipment. 
As for depletion, the cost of replacing 
coal reserves is also rising. 


Record Production in 1947 


In order to provide necessary capital 
after meeting rising costs of materials and 
high wages—many thousands of miners 
earn $400, $500 and some more than 
$600 a month—the business demands con- 
tinued high production and lowering ex- 
pense in getting coal out of the ground. 
The production precedent is encouraging 
and prospects appear to forecast increases, 
Last year an all-time high of 620,000,000 
net tons of bituminous were brought to 
the surface, including 42,000,000 net tons 
shipped abroad mainly to Europe. The 
export market is tapering off, yet should 
remain substantial for some time to come, 

Mechanization has paid off handsomely 
thus far. In 1947 some 235,000 fewer 
miners produced 51,000,000 more tons of 
bituminous coal than in 1920. The new 
est labor displacer of remarkable promise 
is an unique mining machine which 
combines cutting, drilling, shooting and 
loading into a continuous operation. This 
appliance is now commercial and Bitu. 
minous Coal Research, Inc., the industry’s 
cooperative agency, has set up its own pro- 
gram for developing additional ways to 
mine coal cheaper and faster. 

When 60 to 70 cents of the bituminous 
coal producer’s sales dollar at the mine 


goes out for wages, the incentive for fur J 


ther mechanization is compelling. This 
has an underlying significance, too, which 
will become manifest when this sellers’ 
market is over. Mechanization of mining 
and processing requires capital outlays 
too big for many of the small, marginal 
operations when real competition again 
appears. 

The outlook logically seems to favor 
fewer companies in stronger, more eft 
cient hands and this, in the longer view, 
implies a more stable profit-making abil 
ity for the units able to supply adequate 
capital to the production of bituminous 
coal. 
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An Absent Feature 







of Market Revival... 1 


TR 


PRICE RANGES 


HIS spring’s vigorous rise of common 

stock prices has been accompanied by 
close selection in more ways than one of 
those equities which offer an appeal to 
public interest. Market comment has paid 
much attention to the petroleum group 
and, in turn, the rails, the steel issues, the 
aircrafts and so on. The upturn of these 
classifications showed a direct relation- 
ship in April and May to corporate earn- 
ings, current and projected, and within 
these rosters investor preference has been 
widely noted. But less attention has been 
paid to a marked trend of choice based 
upon price. 

Low-priced equities have been far less 
prominent than during the market upturns 
of 1943 and 1936. It will be recalled that, 
in those years of buoyant prices, warn- 
ings were issued against undue specula- 
tion in stocks selling for a few dollars 
per share. Analytical criticism labeled 
the eager buying of stocks ranging from 
$2 to $5 as based upon a shaky assump- 
tion that because a price might be low it 
was also “cheap.” The percentage ad- 
vances which occurred in course of a few 
months far exceeded the percentage rise 
of many higher-priced issues; and, it is 
to be said, in a variety of instances, sub- 
sequent dealings saw the upbidding justi- 
fied, at least in the respect that advances 
then made were later held or even 
improved. 

Trading tastes thus far in the active 
1948 market have broken away from 
precedent. Low - priced stocks have lost 
their wide appeal. The accompany- 


ADING EMPHASIS 





PER CENT RISE OF LOW-PRICED 


STOCKS* COMPARED WITH 
DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL 
AVERAGE 

First 5 Mos., 1948 and 1943 





25 LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 











DOW-JONES 
INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


DEC. 31, 1942 — MAY 29, 1943 















25 LOW-PRICED DOW-JONES 
STOCKS INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE 


DEC. 31, 1947 — MAY 28, 1948 


*LOW-PRICED STOCKS selected in the two periods 


are issues selling from $5.00-$9.90 a share 





ing statistics and chart disclose that, 
even when the minimum edge of a price 
range is raised from $2 to $5 and the 
upper edge set at a shade under $10, the 
percentage rise of a representative list 
this year was only 15.9 per cent up to 
the end of May, whereas a corresponding 
list (considering prices alone) advanced 
71.5 per cent in the first five months of 
1943. 

This discussion is not concerned with 
analyzed values; it deals only with price. 
The same stocks do not appear in both 
of the tables of statistics, oné explana- 
tion being that a great many of the low- 
priced issues of 1943 afterward rose far 
above the arbitrary price range. Some 
of the 1943 exhibits are now selling well 
into the 20s and 30s, Examples are to 
be found in the 40s and 50s. Numerous 
non-dividend payers of 1943 have been 
paying dividends consistently since that 
time. 


Technical Changes 


The bare evidence that investor and 
trader preferences this year have been 
higher-geared than during other recent 
bull intervals hardly explains a psycho- 
logical change completely. Attention needs 
to be paid to differences in the market 
setting. At the close of 1942, the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock average stood at 
119.40. The rise to that point from 92.92 
on April 28, 1942, was fairly substantial, 
but American difficulties in the South 
Pacific during most of that year had, as 
was later seen, retarded the play of specu- 


lative forces aroused by the war’s stimulus 
to production. But the war tide turned 
and by the end of May, 1943, a Dow- 
Jones average of 142.06 recorded a de- 
gree of trading enthusiasm for many 
equities which has found no counterpart 
this year, despite several 3,000,000- 
share days on the New York Stock 
Exchange as compared with none of that 
size in 1943. 


Large and Small Sessions 


The largest 1943 reported turnover 
for a day was 2,805,294 shares; this 
occurred on May 4, indicating that the 
general rise of the market gained in force 
as the spring advanced. In point of trad- 
ing volume, it is worth noting that long 
periods of small daily turnovers have 
offered a more prominent feature than 
large markets in recent bullish dealings. 
The smallest day of many small days in 
1944 accounted for sales of only 337,030 
shares, on May 15. The minimum day 
of 1945 saw 491,980 shares change hands, 
on August 6. 

The energy applied to the general mar- 
ket this spring entered the picture when 
prices were already high, as compared 
with their situation five years earlier. 
The Dow-Jones industrial average on 
December 31, 1947, stood at the close 
of business at 181.16. By the end of May, 
1948, the average was no higher than 
190.74, despite a large volume of deal- 
ings at times. The market stimulant de- 
riving from a slackening of tension over 
foreign affairs and the “confirmation” of 
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PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 





the railroad average by its industrial 
counterpart proved to be less sustaining 
to the bull movement up to the end of 
May than were the constructive price in- 
fluences of the corresponding 1943 inter- 
val. In other words, a comparison of 
sentimental trappings of the two periods 
shows that speculation for the rise had 
more to feed upon in 1943 than in 1948. 


Increased Pace of Trading 


Yet the weeks of April and May this 
year did generate much trading power, 
as witness the 3,000,000-share days. 
Emotional forces which lifted low-priced 
stocks in 1943 were prevalent. The fact 
that they lacked their former vitality is 
disclosed in the 1948 table, showing that 
a low price alone was of such slight in- 
fluence that numerous issues lost ground 
while the broad market front was rising. 
A search for explanations of a shrunken 
trading interest would carry into an 
area which dealt with elements besides 
price and calculations that low prices 
suggested “cheap” prices. 

One of these elements is demonstrated 
earning power. The expectation of en- 
larged earnings was a more potent factor 
back in 1943. A great many low-priced 
stocks of five years ago have justified 





Statistical and other factual infor- 
mation regarding any securities re- 
ferred to in THE ExcHanceE has been 
obtained from sources deemed to be 
reliable but THE EXCHANGE assumes 
no responsibility for its accuracy or 
completeness. Neither such informa- 
tion nor any reference to any particu- 
lar securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 











market hopes of an improved net income 
to come. In the current year’s exhibit 
of stocks selling for from $5 to a little 
less than $10 a share are to be found, 
however, a number which are either 
lodged upon a base of moderate earn- 
ings or, in case of the aircraft companies, 
upon a retarded scale of earnings. 


Fruitful Field for Research 


It is not to be overlooked that the 
percentage rise of a number of this year’s 
low-priced issues has been substantial 

. aS vigorous as many in the same 
price range during 1943, and more ex- 
tensive than some. So impressive have 
been individual advances, in fact, that 


the exhibit offers room for investor re. 
search of the penetrating character that 
proved productive during the upturn of 
1943. 

But these stocks were exceptions com. 
pared to the general trend among the low. 
priced array this spring, and reasoning 
why the trading vogue has mainly been 
among higher-priced equities cannot pro- 
ceed far without studying dividends and 
earning power. Buyers aiming at re. 
turns through dividends, with attention 
to capital gains’ prospects in the back. 
ground, were able to acquire 6 per cent 
or more on their funds this spring. This 
situation was different five years ago be- 
fore the war-brought boom got well 
under way, and at that time, capital 
gains had for many a greater appeal than 
did cash income. 

Earning power has become established; 
it was only a hope and expectation five 
years ago as applied to a broad variety 
of equities, not only in the low-priced 
but also in the higher-priced fields. 
Higher-priced stocks this spring have, 
thus, possessed the double appeal of 
offering a sizable cash yield and, more 
than that, an opportunity for capital ap- 
preciation should the realized state of 
business solidity be continued. 





HIGHER-PITCHED TRADING SELECTIONS RELEGATE LOW-PRICED STOCKS TO THE REAR 
Two-Year Comparison of Price Changes of Equities Selling from $5 to less than $10 

Prices Per Cent Prices Per Cent 

ISSUE 12/31/42 5/29/43 Incr. ISSUE 12/31/47 5/28/48 Change 

Allen Industries ................ 7% 11% 12.9% RI CO kis osc vissesnnesee 73% 124% +61.3% 
American Locomotive ........... 736 17 130.5 Amalgamated Leather Co.......... 6% 6% ee 
Am. Radiator & Stan. San......... 6 10% 70.8 pee 7 7% +125 
Arnold Constable .............. 6% 914 37.0 American Power & Light......... 8% 10 +23.1 
IE i siaicdacaesccexmseane 6 10 66.7 American Zinc, L. & S........... 636 7% +23.5 
Bridgeport Brass ................ 8% lly 33.3 OG OOD 6s Satdcwenncawas 8 12% +56.3 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper.. 64 8%4 26.9 Comteal PeaOey «6 5.0i056.0:5 csiccinses 8% 9% +123 
Continental Diamond Fibre...... 6% 14% 111.1 Central Hudson Gas & Elec....... 1% 74, —16 
Delaware & Hudson.............. 8% 16%s 87.1 Chicago Great Western .......... 5% 10 +70.2 
Evans Products ..........cc0es0. 5% 11% 104.3 Consolidated Coppermines ....... 5% 5% + 95 
General Baking Co. ............. 5% 9 56.5 Eureka Williams Corp. ...:...... 8, 7 —17.6 
Ceamite City Shael... «00000660000. 7 13% 89.3 Farnsworth Telev. & Radio....... 7 9 +28.6 
McGraw-Hill Publishing ......... 84 16% 95.5 Gar Wood Industries ............ 5% 834 +48.9 
Miami Copper .................. 5 83% 52.3 Goebel Brewing Corp. ........... 5% 55% — 2.2 
Nash-Kelvinator ...............-. 6% 12% 94.0 Graham-Paige Motors ............ 5% 4% =—15.2 
National Gypsum ............... 6% 10% 70.0 Hayes Industries, Inc. ........... 8% 9% +154 
Potretowin Cemek..oc ssc scvescceces 6 914 52.1 National Airlines ............... 84 9 + 5.9 
Reynolds Metals ................ 7% 11% 64.9 National Linen Service .......... 7% 6% - 8.3 
Frank G. Shattuck .............. 55% 9l, 68.9 Norwalk Tire & Rubber.......... 636 61% 2.0 
Stewart-Warner Corp. ........... 7% 13% 94.7 Parmalee Transportation ........ 7 9 +28.6 
Studebaker Corp. «............. 5% 124% 127.3 EE NN ONS ci ccncansedn sas 7 7% +++ 721 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil.......... 8, 145% 72.1 RPI COUR ois. 6.656:6,0 ce cresane 6% 1% +14.0 
Union Bag & Paper.............. 71% ll 39.7 United Dyewood Corp. .......... 6% 8% +408 
Van Norman Machine Tool...... 85% 11 27.5 es 8% 6% —15.4 
Young Spring & Wire............ 7, 1456 91.7 Webster Tobacco Co. ............ 5% 6% +109 

MRR EOD. one 6 oc dc cdecsss 71.5% Protege GO o<ccccn ws sisnes:s 15.9% 
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HE president of a mid-western col- 

lege recently asserted that one of the 
serious weaknesses in college education is 
the lack of adequate training in invest- 
ments. 

This curricular void is real; sooner or 
later graduates recognize it, for the aver- 
age student certainly must come into con- 
tact with securities and their markets 
sometime during his life. It may be that 
he does so rather soon after getting a job, 
perhaps as an employe of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, with an 
opportunity to buy shares of the com- 
pany’s stock, or in a number of other 
ways. 

Whatever route he follows afterward, 
it is highly desirable that the college stu- 
dent acquire a working knowledge of in- 
vestment principles. It is almost tragic that 
so many American graduates of the higher 
institutions of learning have no clear in- 
sight into the American financial system. 
In an attempt to close this gap in educa- 
tion and, at the same time, improve the 
effectiveness of teaching investment 
courses, Baldwin-Wallace College has in- 
troduced the class fund concept.* 

The investment classes have actual 
funds which they invest and then super- 
vise. Starting with $100, the sum in prac- 
tical use has been increased to $400 
through dividend returns, capital gains 
and donations by Commerce School 
alumni and faculty. Incidentally, Cleve- 
land member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange have taken a deep interest in 
the progress of this teaching departure. 


The members of the current investment 


class authorize purchases or sales by a 
two-thirds vote. This two-thirds vote is 
required so as to ensure that the action 
taken is representative of the dominant 
class viewpoint. It does not preclude, of 
course, situations where disagreement 
might arise with the result that a two- 
thirds vote is not obtained. Such occur- 
rences are, however, few in number since 


aia. 

* Smith College economics’ students applied a 
somewhat similar program several years ago, incor- 
Porating an investment fund and managing it. 
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Investment Laboratory 


MID-WESTERN COLLEGE STUDENTS 


TURN THEORY 








WITH A CASH 


INTO PRACTICE 


MONEY FUND 


By Dr. J. O. Kamm 


the class members have all received the 
same theoretical training and are therefore 
looking for the same attributes in each 
situation involving a proposed purchase 
or sale. 

In analyzing suggested purchases, class 
members study securities by checking a 
corporation’s per share book value, net 
working capital, earnings, dividends, and 
general financial data and ratios; the man- 
agement record; present and anticipated 
future position of the company, its indus- 
try, and the entire economy affecting it. 
The actual handling of transactions is car- 
ried out by a class secretary who is elected 
by a simple majority of the class mem- 
bers. He serves for the period in which he 
is receiving investment training or until a 
new secretary is elected. 


Real-Life Conditions, Not Theory 


Actual investment by the class enables 
the students to become familiar with the 
application of investment theory to real- 
life conditions. Investment practice be- 
comes rational and routine instead of emo- 
tional and unusual. Security investment 
becomes understandable to Main Street. 
The mythological conception of Wall 
Street disappears in the face of facts. Stu- 
dents have come to realize that it does not 
take thousands of dollars to become an 


investor. The very size of the class fund 
and its record illustrate what can be done 
with limited amounts of money available 
for investment. America, as we know it, 
has been built on the savings of thousands 
of small investors, savings which have 
been pooled to form the capital of many 
of our largest corporate enterprises. 

Students are trained to consider the 
risk involved in investment commitments, 
their non-security assets, family responsi- 
bilities, the need for stability of income, 
and similar factors in planning their own 
future investment portfolios. Students 
come to realize the fact that work is re- 
quired in order to become successful in- 
vestors. Those who realize that their fu- 
ture occupations will not permit sufficient 
time to plan adequately an investment 
portfolio, plan their future investments in 
terms of government securities, savings de- 
posits, and insurance. Some students who, 
prior to taking the course, were critical of 
capitalism became staunch advocates of 
our system because the meaning of the 
American free enterprise economy is ex- 
plained in practical terms. 

This class investment fund has been in 
operation one and one-half years. In the 
year ending December 31, 1947, the aver- 
age return per fund dollar amounted to 

(Continued .on page 12) 
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these words: 


emphasized not only rationalism in 


acquired at first hand. 





Dr. J. O. Kamm, Chairman of the School of Commerce, Baldwin- 
Wallace College of Berea, O., introduced the discussion on this page in 


"The New York Stock Exchange in recent years has been making a 
serious effort to educate the American people in sound investment prin- 
ciples and practice. It has taken a broad educational approach in its 
series of advertisements appearing in magazines and newspapers and has 


which investment plays in the American economic system." 

THE EXCHANGE Magazine may supplement this complimentary ref- 
erence by stating that Dr. Kamm, in course of developing his teaching 
system, has been in frequent touch with the Stock Exchange, seeking 
information about market procedures, rounding out his courses with facts 
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investment policy but also the role 











CUT DOWN 


Gold Mining Costs 


FIXED-PRICE METAL 


By WILLIAM F. BOERICKE 


PROFIT ON 


i gold indispensable to the modern world’s economy? 

The question is gaining importance both in international monetary 
quarters and among investors in securities for a fundamental reason. Output 
is falling, due to high mining costs and the diversion of labor to other fields 
in important producing areas. About 5 per cent of newly mined metal was 
the annual increment to monetary gold stocks before World War Il. Last 
year the world’s mines contributed an increase of only about 2 per cent. 

Last year’s 22,100,000 ounces from the mines constituted no more than 


60 per cent of the output of 1940! 


Only five operating gold mining com- 
panies are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, but profits—or losses—from 
gold production affect more than a dozen 
others. These obtain gold as a by-product 
in mining other ores, or they are inter- 
ested in developing and operating gold 
mines as such, although their major in- 
come may be obtained from other sources. 
For example, Newmont Mining Company 
controls and manages gold mines in the 
United States and Canada; its principal 
earnings are derived, however, from its 
investment holdings. 


Account for 75% of Output 


South Africa, Canada and the United 
States, in that order, produce nearly 75 
per cent of the world’s new gold, not in- 
cluding Russian output. While gold pro- 
duction in these three countries is down 
drastically from pre-war records, they 


make a comparatively better showing than 
in other states, and their proportion of 
the world’s output has risen since 1940. 


Gold Production, 


Ounces Decline 
1940 1947 
South Africa.... 14,037,741 11,200,000 22% 
eee 5,311,145 3,069,476 43 


4,869,949 
12,881,165 


2,090,013 57 
5,740,511 55 


United States ... 


All other 


Total (ex-Russia) 37,100,000 22,100,000 


1940, South Africa shows the 
smallest percentage decline among major 
gold-producing countries, yet the largest 
absolute decline in output. Its enormous 
production through 1946, approximately 
60 years, has been valued at over $15,- 
500,000,000 and it annually contributes 
about half the world’s new gold supply. 
This has been accomplished by mining 
and milling, on a huge scale, compara- 
tively low-grade ores, which average only 


Since 





* Before depletion. 





Exhibit of Domestic and Foreign Gold Mining Shares 


Recent 


1947 Earnings Price Earnings Dividend Yield 


Company Price per Share atio 1947 % 
Homestake (U. S.) $40 $2.98* 13.1tol $2 5 
Natomas (U. S.) ll 1.23" 9tol 1 9 
Dome (Canada) 17 1.09 15.6 to 1 1 5.8 
McIntyre (Canada) 50 3.13 l6tol 3 6 
Daggatontein (S. Africa) 15 0.65 * * 23 tol 0.52 3.4 
Durban Deep (S. Africa) 16 6.73** 22tol 0.50 3.1 
Blyvoorischicht (S. Africa) 40 0.80** 50 tol 0.95 2.4 


** Year ending June 30. After British income tax of 9 shilling to the pound sterling 
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Dragline shovel at work in 


$7 gold per ton. Native labor, paid less 
than 10 per cent of the wage scale pre- 
vailing in the United States or Canada, 
has permitted low labor costs, and engi- 
neering direction of high calibre has here. 
tofore been successful in solving the difh- 
culties of mining at depths often more 
than a mile below the surface. 

But the outlook ahead is for a decline 
in production for at least five years before 
any additional output can be expected 
from the new discoveries in the Orange 
Free State. It has been pointed out in the 
annual report of the Cohsolidated Gold- 
fields of South Africa that in 1947 the 
aggregate tonnage milled, ounces recov- 
ered and revenue all showed reductions 
from 1946, while costs increased, result- 
ing in lessened profits and dividends for 
all but a few mines, This was accentuated 
by a labor shortage of both Europeans and 
Africans, due to development of secondary 
industries in the Union. 


What a Gold Milling Plant Costs 


Development and construction costs are 
sharply higher than before the war. For 
example, the pre-war cost of a gold milling 
plant with capacity of 100,000 tons 
monthly used to be about $2,500,000. 
The cost today would be nearer $4,000,000 
with no certainty of obtaining equipment. 

Some figures have been given by the 
Seuth African Chamber of Mines for the 
January-September period of 1947 as com- 
pared with 1946. These showed a 7 per 
cent decrease in tonnage milled, 8 per cent 
decrease in gross revenue, 24 per cent de- 
crease in profits and 25 per cent decrease 
in dividends. It is only fair to observe 
that these figures are exaggerated by a six- 
weeks’ strike that occurred in the spring 
of 1947 and under normal operations the 
results would have been more favorable. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


a gold mine, near Fairbanks 


Small chance exists that Canadian gold 
production in 1948 will show more than 
a nominal increase, if any, over last year’s, 
which was approximately two-thirds of 
the pre-war output. Mine operators in the 
Ontario-Quebec fields, representing 86 per 
cent of the total Canadian output, have 
declared that of the 42 producing gold 
mines, 14 operated at a loss in 1946-47. 
There is no question of the existence of 
promising ore bodies as yet unexploited, 
but there is no incentive today to incur 
the heavy capital expense of development. 
Construction and development costs have 
mounted skyward since the war. To bring 
in the new Giant Yellowknife property has 
required four years’ time and the expendi- 
ture of nearly $6,000,000. The original 
program called for hardly a quarter of 
this amount. 

In the United States gold production 
increased 33 per cent in 1947 over 1946, 
but this increase, which was apparently 
contrary to the trend shown in other gold- 
producing countries, is largely illusory. 
Gold mining in this country was virtually 
abandoned during the war, hence post- 
war production started from a lower level 
than in South Africa or Canada and per- 
centage gains were accentuated. 


Gold Output of Copper Companies 


A large proportion of the output in 
1947 came from increased production of 
by-product gold obtained in mining cop- 
per, lead and zinc ores and cannot be 
credited at all to straight gold mining. 
The three great copper mining companies, 
Kennecott, Phelps Dodge and Anaconda, 
obtained 391,497 ounces, 90,772 and 
35,622, respectively, from their mines. 
That is nearly 518,000 ounces, or 25 per 
cent of the total gold production of this 
country. The gold output of the Kenne- 





cott Copper Company was just about as 
large as that of the Homestake, the coun- 
try’s greatest straight gold mine. 

It would be wholly over-optimistic to 
anticipate in 1948 any such increase in 
domestic gold production as occurred last 
year. Some increase is hoped for from 
Homestake, if more miners are available 
and mill operations increase from the 
present 60 per cent of rated capacity, No 
likelihood exists that low-grade gold mines 
—and most gold ore in this country aver- 
ages only $6.50 per ton—can be re-opened 
under the burden of present labor and 
supply costs, with a ceiling price for their 
product of $35 per ounce. Many an old- 
time mining man felt a heart-pang to 
read of the final closing down of the 
famous old Argonaut mine in California, 
after a vain attempt to resume profitably 
after the war. 

Reports from the Bureau of Mines for 
the first quarter of 1948 give no indica- 
tion of any uptrend in domestic gold pro- 
duction, For the first three months of the 
year output was 455,343 ounces, slightly 
less than the 456,888 ounces for the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 


Development Work Neglected 


There is little doubt that most gold 
mines that have broken even or made a 
modest profit in the post-war period have 
done so by neglecting development work 
and placing most available men on pro- 
duction whenever possible. Manpower 
shortages have not permitted the mainte- 
nance of reserves in order to continue the 
wise policy of developing a new ton of 
ore for every ton mined. If such a short- 
sighted program were allowed to continue, 
it would mean an earlier end to the mine’s 
productive life and the exhaustion of bet- 
ter grade ores with which to keep up a 
profitable mill head. 

These facts are recognized by the gov- 
ernment authorities in countries where 
gold mining is of real economic impor- 
tance in the national income. Some form 
of relief for the gold miners has been in- 
stituted, through lightening the burden 
of taxation, by permission to sell bullion 
in the open market, or by direct aid in 
meeting higher operating costs. An open 
subsidy to producers has been generally 
Sluice at a Colorado gold mine 
in the famous Blackhawk region 


EWING 
GALLOWAY 


avoided out of respect to the wishes of 
the International Monetary Fund, which 
expressed dissatisfaction when such a 
plan was suggested for Canadian gold 
mines. It is difficult to see, however, that 
the other relief measures will have any 
different effect than subsidizing the mines, 

Canada’s Cost-Aid plan, shortly to be- 
come law, known as the Gold Assistance 
Act, will be of definite help to low-grade 
gold mines and new producers. The gov- 
ernment will pay half the difference be- 
tween $18 and the cost per ounce of gold 
at the mine on any excess over two-thirds 
of the production for the base year of 
1947, For the average mine this may 
amount to about $2 per ounce on over- 
all output and, in effect, it will bring the 
price for high-cost Canadian gold mines 
not far from the price received before 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar. 

In Australia, the government suspended 
the gold tax last September, which 
amounted to $3.10 per ounce. In South 
Africa the government has a plan by 
which it will bear the cost of any increase 
in wage rates by distributing back to the 
mines a part of the total sum collected in 
mining taxes in proportion to the number 
of European workers employed. 

Several South American countries have 
a free gold market. Peru, for example, 
endeavored by executive decree in 1947 
to stimulate its gold mining industry by 
permitting free sale of gold by producers 
and at the same time releasing them from 
the current exchange restrictions which 
demand that all foreign exchange received 
for exports shall be delivered to the 
Central Bank for sales at the official rate. 

In spite of the drab outlook for the 
gold mining industry, the shares of oper- 
ating gold mining companies sell (see 
accompanying table of statistics) on a 
comparatively high price-earnings ratio, 
no doubt reflecting belief of investors in 
their merit as “hedge” holdings in event 
of a business depression, plus the hope 
that at some future time the price of gold, 
now selling on a 1933 price level, will be 
revised upward to a more realistic figure. 
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Elliott Company 


39,650 Shares 
5% Cum. Pfd., Par $50 
Ticker Symbol: ECO V Pr. 


59,175 Shares 


514% Convertible Cum. 


Preference, Par $50 


Ticker Symbol: ECO Cv. Pref. 


488,079 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $10 
Ticker Symbol: ECO 
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HE Elliott Company official seal 

bears the inscription “Incorporated 
October 28, 1901.” Actually, it was the 
Liberty Manufacturing Company which 
Mr. W. S. Elliott organized on that date 
to manufacture boiler tube cleaners. Sub- 
sequently, the name was changed to El- 
liott Company. 

Today, the company manufactures a 
line of power plant and process equip- 
ment, varying from tube cleaners, the 
smallest item in the roster, to complete 
turbine-generator units of 15,000-kilowatt 
capacity. Most of the company’s products 
are engineered to meet customer’s speci- 
fications. 

Headquarters are located at Jeannette, 
Pa., near Pittsburgh. The main plant, em- 
ploying about 2,000 people, is also lo- 
cated at Jeannette and manufactures tur- 
bines, turbochargers, deaerating heaters, 
steam condensers, steam jet ejectors, cen- 
trifugal blowers, strainers and other ac- 
cessories equipment. The Ridgway, Pa., 
plant employs about 900 people and man- 
ufactures electric generators and motors 
and other electrical equipment. Two 
smaller plants, employing a total of about 
150 people, are located at Springfield, O., 
and Newark, N. J., and these plants manu- 
facture tube cleaner apparatus. 

From its beginning, the Elliott Com- 
pany has carried on an aggressive pro- 
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Rotor of an Elliott multi-stage turbine is 
lowered into the bottom half of its casing 


gram of expanding its power plant equip- 
ment products. In 1916, the company ac- 
quired the Lagonda Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Springfield, O., manufacturers of 
tube cleaners. In 1923, it purchased the 
Kerr Turbine Company of Wellsville, 
N. Y., well-known manufacturers of steam 
turbines and gears. The Kerr Turbine 
Company was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of mechanical drive turbines. After 
operating the plant at Wellsville for sev- 
eral years, this business was moved to 
Jeannette, and the line of turbines was 
thereafter re-designed and brought up- 
to-date. 


Expands in Motor, Generator Field 


In 1926, the Elliott Company acquired 
the Ridgway Dynamo and Engine Com- 
pany of Ridgway, Pa., which added mo- 
tors, generators, steam engines and cen- 
trifugal blowers to the line. The Roto 
Company of Newark, N. J., manufacturers 
of tube cleaners, was added to the sub- 
sidiaries. 

In 1940, on the eve of World War II, 
the company started production of a Die- 
sel engine supercharger, manufacturing 
rights for which had been acquired from 
a Swiss inventor. This particular super- 
charger, known as a turbocharger, is 
driven by exhaust gases from the Diesel 
engine itself and increases the power out- 
electric 


Installing windings for 


motors 
and generators at Elliott’s Ridgway plant 





put of the engine as much as 50 per cent. 

During the war, a large research de. 
partment which worked on many war-time 
projects was created. This department de. 
veloped and built the first marine gas tur- 








bine power plant designed for ship pro- 
pulsion. Additional large marine gas tur- 
bine units are nearing completion, as well 
as two large gas turbines for locomotive = 
service. The construction and successful 
operation of a pilot oxygen plant has defi- N 
nitely proved that oxygen can be produced 4 
in tonnage quantities at low costs for large- prodt 
scale commercial use and the company is lights 
now negotiating for commercial plants. ture | 
For the past few years, an extensive oe § 
building program has been in progress at holid 
the Elliott plant, Jeannette, Pa. During clude 
1947, three major projects, consisting of ers, f 
the building of a new boiler plant, a new and h 
building complete with machinery for play . 
manufacturing turbochargers and me- and 1 
chanical drive turbines, and a large ex- sulate 
tension to the welding and tank shop were axial 
under construction and are scheduled for produ 
completion in 1948. Thi 
Elliott sales offices are maintained in porati 
more than twenty cities in the United break 
States, plus representatives in many for- engag 
eign countries, of Ch 
Net income for the year 1947, after es- -_s 
timated income taxes of $925,000, the we 
amounted to $1,407,540, equal to $3.99 b a 
per common share outstanding. For the — 
first quarter of 1948, net income, after mene 
provision for estimated income tax of pam 
$423,000, amounted to $633,862, or $1.73 im 


a common share. 
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NOMA ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


692,796 Shares 


Common Stock, Par $1 


Ticker Symbol: NOA 
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OMA Electric Corporation manufac- 
iN tures and sells a diversified group of 
products which includes Christmas tree 
lights for indoor and outdoor use, minia- 
ture lighted Christmas trees and numer- 
ous other decorative specialties for the 
holiday season. Additional products in- 
clude gas and electric ranges, space heat- 
ers, frozen food cabinets for commercial 
and home use, air-conditioned candy dis- 
play cases, freezing cabinets for hospital 
and institutional use, thermo-plastic in- 
sulated wire, power transmission and co- 
axial cable, automotive safety lighting 
products, dolls and plastic and action toys. 

This was not always so. From the cor- 
poration’s inception in 1925 until the out- 
break of World War II, Noma was 
engaged only in the manufacture and sale 
of Christmas decorative lighting special- 
ties, of which it was and is described as 
the world’s largest producer. 

During World War II, electric wire, 
bulbs and other materials necessary to the 
manufacture of light strings became im- 
possible to obtain. The efforts of Noma 
engineers, technicians and employes were 
directed to producing electrical and elec- 
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Noma Electric’s second largest operating division is this plant at Hamilton, O., where 
Estate ranges (assembly line shown) and Heatrola space heaters are manufactured 


tronic items essential to the war effort. 

Recognizing the highly seasonal char- 
acter of the Christmas lighting business 
and seeking to apply the technical “know- 
how” developed during the war period, 
the management determined upon a post- 
war policy of expansion and diversifica- 
tion. One of the basic principles of this 
policy was that Noma would purchase 
either established businesses with long 
records of earning power, or businesses 
with good potentialities for future growth. 
if aggressively directed. 


Main Expansion Dates from 1945 


This led to the acquisition by purchase 
or merger of a number of diversified in- 
dustries in the durable and semi-durable 
goods field, all taking place in 1945 or 
after, with the exception of the purchase 
of The Ansonia Electrical Company which 
was accomplished in 1942. The primary 
sales season for the products of all but 
one of these industries falls at a different 
time of the year from that of Noma’s 
Decorative Lighting Division. 

The corporation has manufacturing 
plants and warehouses in many parts of 
the United States. Its principal executive 
offices are in New York, as are one of the 
lighting string plants, the doll division 
plant and a plastics plant. 

The ranges and space heaters are man- 
ufactured at the Estate-Heatrola Division 
plant in Hamilton, 0.; the wire and cable 
in Ansonia, Conn.; refrigeration equip- 
ment in Perth Amboy and Newark, N. J., 
and automotive lighting equipment at the 
K. D. lamp division plant in Cincinnati, 






Packaging decorative lighting sets, which 
make up Noma’s principal product line 


O. In addition, Noma has plants and 
warehouses in Peru, Ind.; Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Canada. 

As a result of the program of expansion 
and diversification, Noma’s reported sales 
rose from $5,387,379 in 1941 to $45,819,- 
037 in 1947, while net profits increased 
from $216,378 to $3,127,842 in the same 
period. 

Through its own sales organizations in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, Christmas products are sold 
directly to large distributors, including 
chain stores, mail-order houses, and to 
practically every large department and 
novelty store throughout this country. 
Such distributors as General Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Company place the goods 
through their nation-wide organizations. 

The company notes that the manufac- 
ture and sale of quality dolls must be 
regarded as a specialty business and a 
large number of concerns are engaged in 
it, accounting for keen competition. 

The company’s accounting year has 
been changed from the calendar year to 
the fiscal year ending June 30. The figures 
for the period ended March 30, 1948— 
the first nine months of the new fiscal 
year—show net sales of $33,677,755 and 
consolidated net income of $2,399,487, 
equal to $3.76 per share on the outstand- 
ing stock. 

Latest available balance sheet items, 
as of February 29th, 1948, show total 
assets of $23,113,158, total current assets 
of $15,886,822 and total current liabilities 
of $5,482,823. 








HUSSMANN 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


400,249 Shares 


Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: HRF 











principal business is 
the manufacture of standard model 
display refrigerators for use in retail food 


HE company’s 


stores for the merchandising of perish- 
able foods. The enterprise was incor- 
porated in 1929 under the name of Huss- 
mann-Ligonier Company to acquire three 
manufacturers of commercial refrigera- 
tors whose activities dated back to 1906. 

Besides making commercial refrigera- 
tors and allied refrigeration and other 
equipment, Hussmann manufactures meat 
choppers used by retail food stores (con- 
stituting about 5 per cent of the total sales 
volume) and purchases customers’ instal- 
ment notes from dealers handling its 


products. 
Equipment for Commercial Use 


The company is rated as the largest 
manufacturer of commercial refrigerators. 
Its products are exclusively for commer- 
cial use and no household refrigerators 
or domestic appliances are manufactured. 
In 1939 the organization began the sale 
of “self-service” refrigerated equipment 
for use in merchandising perishable foods 
and, later, developed open-type, self-ser- 
vice equipment capable of maintaining 


(Right) Press stamps out sheet-metal pan- 
els for refrigerators. (Below) Refrigerated 
display case for “self-service” of frozen 
foods, ice cream and other perishables 





the lower temperatures required for the 
preservation of frozen foods and pack. 
aged ice cream, 

Currently there is a trend among retail 
food stores toward 100% self-service, in- 
cluding the merchandising of pre-cut, 
wrapped fresh meat, as well as the more 
familiar self-service grocery and produce 
items. While the trend toward complete 
self-service is well established, the com- 


Plant of Hussmann Refrig- 
erator Co, at St. Louis, Mo. 


pany estimates that it will take 10 years 
for equipment needs to be satisfied, store 
layouts revised, packaging machinery in- 
stalled, and for the merchandising pro- 
grams of the meat packers to be adjusted 
to the new conditions. 

In 1947 the company announced the 
formation of Hussmann-British Refrigera- 
tion, Ltd., with headquarters in London, 
England, for the purpose of distributing 
Hussmann products in the United King- 
dom. That company has entered into con- 





















































































































tracts for the manufacture of commercial 
refrigerators in Great Britain similar to 
those made by the company in the United 
States. One-half of the stock of Hussmann- 
British Refrigeration, Ltd., is owned by 
the parent concern, British interests hold. 
ing the remainder. 

Manufacturing operations are located 
in St. Louis, Mo., and may be sum. 
marized as follows: in the refrigerator 


and refrigeration divisions the chief raw 
materials used are sheet metals, lumber, 
glass, insulation copper and steel tubing. 
Main manufacturing operations are sheet 
metal fabrication, including stamping, 
press work, drawing and welding, mill 
woodworking, porcelain enamel finishing, 
Dulux synthetic enamel finishing, sub- 
assemblies and several continuous final 
assembly lines. The company manufac- 
tures such components as evaporator coils, 
condensers, receivers and fans; but pur- 
chases electric motors and compressor 
pumps. The meat chopper division pur- 
chases grey iron and aluminum castings, 
electric motors and sheet metal. Its op- 
erations are mainly machining and as 
sembly. 


Dividend Record 


Regular cash dividends have been paid 
on the common stock in each quarter since 
July, 1936. 

Net sales in 1947 were $15,154,856 and 
produced a net income after Federal taxes 
of $1,602,516, or the equivalent of $3.99 
per share of common stock outstanding. 
Dividends paid on common stock in 1947 
were $1.05 per share, after adjustment 
for stock split of two shares for one in 
July, 1947. The balance sheet as of Dee. 
31, 1947, showed current assets of $5,753, 
806 and current liabilities of $1,485,628. 
As of Dec. 31, 1947, the company had no 
bank borrowings or long-term debts 
Capitalization consisted of 24,425 shares 
of $2.25 cumulative preferred stock, no 
par value, and 386,821 shares of common 
stock, no par value. 
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final by the general public is the conver- a corporation’s assets, and also to give prices in line is shown by the following 
ufac- sion terms of convertible preferred stocks, up his first call on dividends. Beyond example. On last March 16, Mengel Co. 
coils, which take on importance in times of ris- doubt there are many owners of converti- preferred closed at 5434, or equivalent to 
pur- ing business earnings and a propitious ble preferreds who are not aware of their 1814 per share of common stock, com- 
‘essor stock market. In such times, investment conversion rights, including the ratio of puted at the conversion ratio of 3 com- 
pur and speculative interest frequently be- conversion and time limit—several ratios mon shares for one preferred. On the 
tings, come so centered in common stocks that have been changed recently as a result of same day Mengel common closed at 15. 
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premiums at which the preterreds have 
sold have steadily narrowed, with an 
opportune conversion appearing as a more 
likely prospect. 

Meanwhile, with regard to the majority 
of convertible preferreds, the call price 
always has to be taken into consideration. 
Sometimes a corporation, seeking sim- 
plification of its capital structure, will 
issue calls mainly for the purpose of ef- 
fecting conversion. In the spring of 1946 
Monsanto Chemical Series A 
preference stock, convertible into two 
shares of common, and the company’s 
directors announced at that time that they 
intended to induce conversion when prac- 


issued a 


ticable. Henceforth, on the two occasions 
of February 6 and August 11 of last year 
when, as the company says, “market con- 
ditions seemed propitious,” calls were 
issued for 64.000 and 120.000 shares, re- 
spectively. The company reports that “in 
the holders 
elected to convert.” Only 626 shares of the 
preference stock were redeemed. 


both cases essentially all 


Another issue which has been widely 
Johns-Manville’s 31 per 
cent preferred. In the summer of 1946 the 
executive committee of the company’s 
board of directors authorized the redemp- 
tion of 85,000 of the outstanding 167.408 
shares of the issue. Subsequently holders 


converted is 


of 83.995 shares converted before the call 
date. and only 805 shares were redeemed. 


Changes in Conversion Ratios 

The Johns-Manville case presents an 
example of a conversion ratio altered by 
a stock split-up. Since the split of the com- 
pany’s common, each preferred share, 
plus cash payment of $15, is convertible 
into three shares of common through the 
end of July, 1955. 

Some other ratios affected by split-ups, 
and the new number of common shares 
available per convertible preferred share 
are: Dow Chemical, 2.1; Food Machin- 
ery, 2: Glidden Co., 1.4; 
Chocolate, 3. 

Most conversion privileges have a set 
time limit, at the expiration of which they 
either cease or are subject to some man- 
ner of alteration. This constitutes an- 
other point on whic ‘+2 investor has to 
keep informed. This intormation frequent- 
ly is given in individual instances in cor- 
porate annual reports, and always is on 
file also in the case of companies whose 
shares are traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange in the corporate listing state- 
ments in the Stock Exchange library. 

Detailed information on preferred is- 


and Hershey 


sues of stock has been less prevalent in 
the public prints in recent years. This has 
resulted partly because the trend toward 
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RATIO OF SHARE TURNOVER 


HE stock market of this spring. 
I swelled by a number of 3,000,000- 
share days on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has stamped itself on the public 
imagination because of increased deal- 
ings after a long period of slow business. 
Relatively, however, 3,000,000-share days 
today afford a slight criterion of high ac- 
tivity, as the accompanying chart dis- 
closes. 

The graph is comprised of selected 
3,000,000-share sessions during intervals 
of rising prices, the same being related to 
the number of listed shares. In ratio to the 
1,938,461,000 shares in the list on May 
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PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


17, this year, when the reported turnover 
was 3,054,000 shares, sales were only a 
little more than one-fourth their extent on 
November 10, 1925, when upward of 
3.000,000 shares were transacted out of 
total listings of no more than 478,645,000 
shares. 

The reported volume of May 17, this 
year, was in ratio to total listings only 
0.16 per cent, compared with a ratio of 
0.24 per cent on November 4, 1936, when 
listed numbered = 1,349,322,000. 
The 0.16 per cent of May 17, this year, 
stood in contrast with 0.34 per cent on 
the 3,000,000-share day of August 1, 
1929, when listings comprised 970,680,- 
000 shares. 


shares 





simplification of capital structures, and 
away from non-voting classes of stocks, 
has held down the total listings of pre- 
ferred issues on the Exchange. While the 
total number of common issues on the 
New York Stock Exchange has grown by 
several hundreds since 1929, the number 
of preferred stocks on the list actually is 
somewhat smaller today. 





Investment Laboratory 


(Continued from page 5) 


111% per cent. This was obtained in a year 
considered by many investors as a diffi- 
cult period in which to make investment 
commitments because of unsettled market 
conditions and conflicting economic prog- 
nostications. 

The fund was fully invested in securi- 
ties for the first time since its existence 
just prior to the recent “confirmation” of 


the existence of a bull market under the 
Dow Theory. 

When cash is held in the fund it fune- 
tions just as bonds and high-grade pre- 
ferred stocks do in the large investment 
funds. The present fund’s holdings in- 
clude securities in the food, light manu- 
facturing, drug, steel, automotive parts, 
and building supply industries. However, 
only six issues were held because the lim- 
ited amount of money available for each 
issue has made $70 the average workable 
minimum commitment. This limited diver- 
sification, however, eases the problem of 
supervision. 

Our experience has already proved that 
if funds such as this were used on 4 
broader scale in our colleges and univer- 
sities, a definite tendency toward more 
stable security markets would occur as 
the direct result of the emphasis upon 
realism in investment. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

My stocks are concentrated in the 
building construction field, including inter- 
est in paint, glass, heating, etc. companies. 
Reading your May article about copper, 
zine and lead supplies, I grow nervous over 
my investments in corporations that use 
these metals, depend upon them in fact to 
keep their businesses going. Can you assist 
with a suggestion about what I should do? 


Mrs. I. R. L. 


Epitor’s Note: THE EXCHANGE does not supply 
investment advice. It might be observed, how- 
ever, that in periods of unusual conditions af- 
fecting commodities, the matter of corporate 
management and dividend records over a long 
period are worthy of close study. 


ERIE, PA. 


Grain prices have held within a fairly nar- 
row range since last winter’s big drop. Cer- 
tain steel, electrical and other products have 
been marked down in price lately; in fact, 
a close survey of numerous other kinds of 
goods would show declines from top levels. 
And some important labor disputes have re- 
sulted in wage increases, where they oc- 
curred, of an extent no greater than the em- 
ployers originally offered. Perhaps the 
longed for stabilization is about here; this, 
ceming when production is high, would in- 
dicate stable dividends at least, probably en- 
larged ones in many directions. 


S. E. N. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Any investor who looks ahead must won- 
der whether company plant and equipment, 
in process of enlargement or replacement 
at today’s prices for materials and labor, is 
going to earn a profit when the business 
boom slackens. We may take huge dollar 
figures in our stride these days, but I, for 
one, experience discomfort when I read that 


a company using my money as a stockholder 
spent $250,000,000 on new facilities last 
year and is projecting a further outlay of 
$300,000,000 in the next year or two. The 
value of these facilities may be figured as 
no more than half of these sums. But earn- 
ings in years to come will be calculated on 
the worth of high-cost plant and machines 
as a medium for earning profits. It will take 
a long time for depreciation accounts to 
mark expensive plant down to a reasonable 
earning basis. 

SG. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


In an interval of high prices, corporate 
profits should, for the sake of economic bal- 
ance, be reasonably high too. Looking back 
over the longer record of earnings, a person 
is impressed by the fact that net profits have 
been low for longer stretches than they have 
been high. Thus, when good business trans- 
acted at prices and with a volume which 
permits satisfactory profit margins is pos- 
sible, some compensation is supplied for the 
more meager periods. Profits in general are 
currently running above the average. Labor 
is sharing substantially in them, in spite of 
strikes which appear to speak otherwise. 
That part of the economy which is not do- 
ing well enough is the stockholder group. 
The corporations have a logical need to 
plough a higher percentage of earnings back 
into their business than used to be the case, 
yet stockholder returns in the form of divi- 
dends should, in my opinion, absorb a 
greater percentage of net than they do. 


Ly ia 


NEW YORK CITY 


Human interest is well distributed in the 
dry field of finance, but nothing is more in- 
teresting than a discussion of the Dow 
Theory among three or four stock traders. 
If the late Mr. Dow could listen in, I’m sure 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 
discussion of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 


that he would be amazed at the quirks 
which hopeful thinking—about many a per- 
son’s own commitments—impart to his cele- 
brated idea. Frankly, as a trader, I con- 
sider an industrial and rail price “confirma- 
tion” as considerable of a nuisance. . . not 
because it is just another speculative theo- 
rem among dozens, for it certainly acts to 
stir up activity, but on account of its after- 
math. Once a confirmation occurs, impulsive 
“experts” begin to theorize over the market’s 
prospect for going higher or lower, too often 
with extravagance. It is unsettling to a 
trader who likes orderly dealings to hear or 
read predictions that the next top or bot- 
tom should be dozens or scores of points 
above or below some year’s past high or low. 


ED: Je: 


EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


. . . My securities, if you examine the en- 
closed list closely, will show you that cash 
income has been aimed at, capital gain be- 
ing considered only as a limited possibility. 
Plans for income in dividends have worked 
out not too badly during the last 15 years, 
but the stock market of this month (May) 
and last month has shaken my thoroughly 
considered investment method. The price 
advance (among stocks I do not own, for 
the most part) tells me that I have not 
thought far enough about ways to make my 
money work harder. Can you suggest stocks 
with real capital gain prospects to substi- 
tute for some of mine? 

I have noticed in the newspapers many 
stocks making new highs for the year. On 
close examination, however, it appears that 
the gains have been limited mostly to the 
shares of only a few industries. 


F. B. A. 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. F. B. A.’s request comes to 
a publication which does not include investment 
or trading advice among its services, leaving this 
work to market specialists. 





(Brown Brothers photo of the Wright B 


first flight. Kittyhawk, N. C., December, 





Nothing ventured... nothing gained! 


No one guaranteed the Wright 
Brothers that their “box kite” 
airplane would fly... but it did! 
No one could be certain that the 
years of planning, the hopes and 
dreams, the effort, the hard- 
earned dollars would pay off in 
achievement... but they did! 

Once again, man’s willingness 
to venture had paved the way 
for progress. 


In a free land such as ours 
everyone plays a part in one 
venture or another. Some 
contribute ideas—men like the 
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Wrights, Edison, Bell, Steinmetz, 
De Forest. Some carry out ideas— 
the managers and workers. Some 
provide the necessary money 
for tools, factories, raw materials 
and wages —the investors. 


Of all these, the role of the 
investor is least known, least 
understood. The individual who 
sets aside part of his income for 
investment in industry is but 
one of millions of similar risk- 
takers, scattered through all 
walks of life, unorganized and 
unrecognized. Yet, without the 





venture dollars provided by 
these thrifty citizens, the nation’s 
production of goods could not in- 
crease, its standard of living 
could not rise. 


The New York Stock Exchange, 
as the nation’s principal market 
place for investors, believes 
there is urgent need for a govern- 
mental policy— particularly a 
tax policy—that gives every indi- 
vidual an opportunity to save, 
and an incentive to put his sur- 
plus dollars to work for the bene- 
fit of all our people. 


New York STOCK EXCHANGE 
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